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ABSTRACT 

A descriptive analysis is provided of institutional 
activity and characteristics of 20 four- year institutions that 
ccMverted to a two-year status during the last 25 years* Institutions 
included in this study were identified^ from the annual issues, 
1948-49 through 1972-73, of the Educational Directory ir Part 3.^ The 
infomation is profiled as to jthe following characteristics: (1) 
institutional control, (2) student body, (3) ehrollnent: category, (4) 
acadeoiic calendar, and (5) regional accreditation* . Following a review 
of pertinent literature, survey data related to these five points are 
discussed and tabulated* It was found that: (1) as to type of 
control, slightly over ^^OS (11 of the 20) of the transformed 
institutions were operated under church-related auspices, two were 
public and seven were under independent sponsorship; (2) as to type 
of student body, 3 out of 4 institutions involved in a downward shift 
had a coeducational student body enrolled on their campus; (3) data 
related to enrollment category show that 13 of the institutions had 
fewer than 300 students ^nd four out of five has less than 500 
enrolled; (4) in relation to academic calendar, 13 of 18 institutions 
that reported such data operated on the semester calendar system at 
the time of their academic trcuisformation; and (5) using the 
boundaries of the six regional accrediting associations, the 
geograi^hic distribution of the affected institutions revealed that * 
the Nor^ Central and Northwest accrediting areas %iere most involved* 
The overall results show that less than one institution (0*8) 
annually sought an academic shortening during the period of the 
survey* (DB) 
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Introduction 

''perhaps novhere in American society has free 
enterprise 9 with the liberty and initiative it 
allovsy been more widely adopted ^than in higher 
education. The institutions of higher education 
operate in a competitive market » both economically ^ 
and intellectually, the assumption being that the 
best, educational ideas and methods will come to 
the fore and gain public support." 

Hardy^ was quite accurate in his 1951 observation and more than 
two decades later it is no less true^. Variations of this theme are 
depicted currently on the higher education scene. The creation of 
upper*divi8ion institutions offering only junior*senior and sometimes 
graduate level study and a decline in the number of single-sex 
institutions (with many becoming coeducational or coordinate units 
of other colleges and universities) serve as examples. 

Changes in academic sponsorship include shifts of former church- 
related and independent institutions, both two- and four-year, into 
state supported public institutions. A variation in academic format 
can be found in the transformation of two-year institutions into 
four-year colleges and the reverse partem with four-year institutions 
changing to two-year college status. It is the latter transformation 
that is the focus of this investigation. 

This report, then, will consist of a descriptive analysis of 
institutional activity and characteristics of 20 four-year insti- 
tutions that converted to a two-year status during the last 25 years. 
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Institutional information will be profiled on the basis of these 
characteristics: (1) institutional control, (2) student body, (3) 
enrollment category, (4) academic calendar and, (5) regional accre- 
ditation* 

The 1948-49 academic year was a logical starting point for this 
survey for two reasons: first, it wac the. initial year that the United 
States Office of Education (tISOE) prepared the Education Directory, 
••Part 3" Higher Education and, secondly, 1948-1973 provided a span of 
25 years that could be encompassed by such an investigation* 

Procedures of the Study * 
Institutions Included in this study were identified from the. 
annual issues, 1948-49 through 1972-73, of the Education Directory, 
"Higher Education (designated as "Part 3" until 1968-69) prepared by the 
nSOE. Tfie directory section listing "institutions reclassified" was 
reviewed and then a roster was made of the transformed four-year 
institutions. The Education Directory for the year 1968-69 did not 
contain an "institutions reclassified" section but data was supplied 
from correspondence with the Itetional Center for Educational Statistics 
of the nSOE. Profile information on the involved four-year colleges 
was obtained from the previous year's directory (1972-73 data from the 
1971-72 directory) since the current directory contained profile in- 
formation on the affected institutions as newly designated two-year 
colleges. Institutional information was collected on institutional 
control, student body, enrollment category, academic calendar and, 
regional accreditation. Four-year institutions that may have merged 
with existing two-year colleges were not included here and the rate of 
incidence of that type of institutional change is not known. 
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One institution had actually undergone a downward transformation 
on two separate occasions* During the three^year period of 1969-?0 and 
1971-72, the Institution declared it had reverted to a four-year status* 
j?or purposes of this report the institution was labeled as having 
completed a downward transfer on two occasions* 

Curxicular changes involved in the transitions would have been a 
valuable area to include* Unfortunately , the comparison of curricular \ 
transforaations was not possible since the categories 'used by the USw£t 
to designate the highest level of training offered by an Institution 
was changed firom eleven to five in I968-69. In all probability we can 
assume. In the reversal of academic curriculums of surveyed institutions, 
that by far the largest majority initially provided the traditional 
college transfer or parallel program so commonplace at two-year colleges* 
This is likely since such a curzriculum would closely parallel, the previous 
lower division offerings of the affected institutions. A sprinkling of 
vocational-technical courses and perhaps a few adult and continuing 
education classes might also have been found* 

Calendar inf onnation^-whether the institution operated on a 
semester, trimester, or quarter academic plan~was not included in the 
annual USOE directory until the 1957-58 editi/>n. Therefore, the 
Institutional count on this characteristic was 18 not 20 since the data 
on two institutions affected in 195^57 was not available* 

The USOE directojry did not report If institutions were eligible 
for provisional accreditation until the 195^-57 issuer That year- was 
the first time, coincidentally, that an Institution was reported during 
the suxrvey period as having been involved in a downward t3:ansfomation« 
All institutions provisionally accredited by the USOE were categorized 



here ae being regionally accredited, 

No report Is Included on the institutional siirvival rate of, the 
former four-year institutions since their reformation to a two-year 
college status. That is, did they eventually merge with other . 
institutions, revert to. another academic status, or close their doors 
altogetheri It is important to note that no attempt was made to 
identify or analyze from the data presented any explanations underlying 
the changes in academic status of the profiled institutioiis. Some 
discussion, however, is made on the topic of downward institutional 
ttansfonnation later in the paper. 

Sevlew of the Literature 
I'he pwfesslonal literature in higher education is noticeably 
void regarding the process of institutional reversals, particularly in 
the activity of four-year to two-year changes in status. Several 
surveys have "been conducted on the process of academic elongation, 
that is, institutions elevating their curriculums from two- to four- 
yearlevels. Bells and Martorana,^'^ Schultz and Stickler,^ and 
Beeler5»6 have all provided a substantial review, covc:nn6 various 
spans of time, of such Institutional activity. 

There Is some related literature dealing with the student body 
involved in a recent phenomenon in higher education » reverse 
articulation, that is, students transferring from four-year colleges 
to junior colleges, A study by Keadows and Ingle? indicated the success 
experience of students with poor academic records at four-year colleges 
who had transferred to two-year colleges. A study by the Illinois 
Council on Articulation^ concluded that jjunior colleges in that state 
in 1969 received as many transfers as they sent with the number of four- 
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ywc transfer students only slightly smaller than the number of 
students transferjriLng to four-year institutions state-wide. 

Tko recent studies were completed by Kuznik ^•^^ dealing with 
reverse transfers. The first dealt with former four-year students 
during the 1970-71 year who had transferred to four Iowa community 
colleges. The later study dealt with reverse transfers from the 
Univeirsity of Iowa to two-year institutions in that state. These 
studiest of course, involved students not institutions that ha/e 
converted fro* a four- to a two-year status which is the focus here. 

The history of American higher education between the Civil liiar 
and World War I was an era of great expansion and changing injstltutional 
goals and thus academic formats. Essentially , historians of .that period 
agree .that it provided for the flowering of the university movement. 
President Hilliam Hainey Harper of the University of Chicago, at the 
turn of the century, expected three of four existing colleges to te 
reduced to the status of academies or modified into junior colleges if 
they chose to adhere to the old collegiate ideals. Oavld Starr Jordan 
of Stanford declaxed in 1903 that "as time goes on the college will 
disappear, in fac not in name. The best will become universities, 
the others will return to their place as academies."^ the passage ef 
time, of course, has paroved that these observations en the four-year 
colleges were enly iramotely accurate. 

Reynolds^"^ discussed four patterns in the origin ef the Junier 
college in the United States. Included in that list was the shift of 
Many church-related colleges froa feur- to two-year institutions. The 
period following the end of the Civil War narked the rise ef a large 
nunber ef new four-year colleges created prodoainately by the many 



ProteBtant den^nliuttlonst Many of those colleges soon encountored 

serious financial problens. In seme instances the poroblem was solved 

through the simple act of changing the four«»year colleges into tvo- 

year colleges. Although this pzactlce was fairly widespread in the 

states east of the Rocky Mountains # the largest number of such revised 

institutions wore found in .the southern and southeastern paart of the 

United States* 
♦ 

Landrith^^ has provided a historical accounting of a number of 
private and public colleges that were reorganized as Junior colleges 
during the flsnst quarter of this centiury. Cited were several examples 
including a private senior college converting to a private junior 
college. Young L« G. Harris College (Georgia) was chartered as a four- 
year college in 1888. It ceased giving degrees and became a Junior 
college ip I9i2» State supported senior colleges also were reorganized 
as Junior colleges* Alabama State Agricultural and Mechanical Institute 
was organized in 1875 as the Htmtsville Normal and liidustzrial School 
and became the State Agricultural and Hechanical College for Negroes 
in 1890. In 1921 it was reorganized as a Junior college. Also identified 
was the pattern of private senior colleges changing to public Junior 
colleges. Organized as John Tarleton College in 1899 the institution 
was accepted by the State of Texas in 1917 &8 a branch of Texas 
Agricultural College and it became a four-year Junior college (grades 
10-13;. 

The USOS statistics on transitions between types of institutions 
for the period 1956-57 through 1965-66 revealed ten cases of four- to. 
two-year academic reversals including both public and privately 
supported institutions. Two additional institutions granting master's 
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degrees and/#r secMid pr«f e«ai»nal dagreee reverted te * twe-year 
cellege status during the saae ten year span.^^ 

Tenney^^ has suggested a viable alternative te aedicate the 
present uncemfertable state of cellegiate health held by »any snail 
Independent liberal arts celleges. He recennended that they censider 
the difficult but petentially valuable meve fre» feur-year te a twe- 
year status. 

Characteristics ef Feur-Year Celleges Cenverting te Tue-Year Status 
Table 1 deals with the classif ieatien, by acadeaic year and 
lecatien by state, ef the invelved 20 twe-year celleges. In enly 10 ef 
the 25 years canvassed was there any institutienal re«lassiflc«tien 
ef a feur-year celleges te a twe-year status. Me such institutienal 
decapitatien teek place during-the first eight years (19'*^1956). 
Beginning with 1956-57 at least ene dewnward shift was identified in 
each ef the next feur years. Hewever, ne activity was again present 
fer the peried ef I96O-6I threugh I967-68 except fer ene instance in 
l963-6<f. Institutienal activity has been censtant in each ef the last 
five years ef the survey. While sene cycles ef institutienal shifts 
can be deciphered, it is deubtful that a Meaningful explanatien can be 
previded since the annual range ef dewnward transfers was se lew. A 
lew ef ene (in five different years) te a high ef enly feur (I968-69 
and 1971-72} was feund. Eleven ef the 20 transfers eccurred in the 
last five yean ef the survey* 

Ne state eentributed moe than ene transfer institutien in a 
single year. The highest nuaber ef transferaatiens te eoour in aoy . 
state during the peried surveyed was twe (Califemia, Massachiisetts, 
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Missouri, Texas and Virginia). The highest nu«ber ef sUtes invelved 
in a single year was feur (I968-69 and 1971-72). For the 25 year span, 
then, the survey revealed that an averai?e of less than one (.8) four- 
year colleges annually sought academic shortening to a two-year level 
ef eperation. 

Table 2 provides data on the former four-year institutions based 
the characteristics oft (l) type of control, (2) type of student body, 
(3) enrollBont category, (4) academic calendar and,' ^) regional 
accreditation for the years in which downward instituUonal activity 
occurred, 

(1) Type of control. Slightly over 50 percent (11 of 20) of the 
transformed Institutions were operated under church-related auspices. 
The number of affected institutions that were under public and 
independent sponsorship was two and seven respectively, ^o pubUcally 

. supported Institution has been affected since I968-69 and, Interestingly, 
no independent]^ sponsored four-year college was invtlved before 1963-^ 
but at least one has appeared annually since. The one proprietary college 
Identified as having chsujged to a two-year sUtus was categorized as an 
independent sponsored Institution. Only In I968-69 did all three types 
ef Institutions contribute at letst one to the annual total. 

(2) Type of student body. Exactly three out of four Instltutlens 
lnvo:ived In a downward shift had a coeducational student body eareUed 
on their campus. A coeducational tpBUBC four-year college was Involved 
every year except for 1970-71. Only two all-male campuses and three all- 
female campuses were Involved In the total. The proportion of slngle- 

■ sex institutions involved is a higher proportion than that found for 
such campuses In the overall stwcture of higher education. 



(3) Enr»ll»<mt eiit«g«ry. Thlrte«i •£ the t«til Instltutlws 
that pfc^rtlcipatad In an acudeadc ahlft had fwtr than 300 studwta an 
their campiTsea and feur eut af five had laaa than 500 anrelled. Only 
a single Inatltutlan had an enrallaent In exeaea af 1,000 students 
with na Instltutlan raprasentad In the 800-ta aver 1,000 xmnsa. 

Acadaale calendar. Thirteen af the 18 Inatltutlena that 
raperted such data ap«catad an the sei»ster calendar systea at the 
tlae af their acadaale tranafaraatleo. Ma f araer faur-yaar eallee;as 
were an the trlaeater ayataai five Institutlana had a quarter calendar 
faraat In eperatlen at the tlae ef their change In atatus. 

(5) Reglenal accradltatlan. The geegraphlc dUtrltutlen ef the 
affected Inatltutlena, using tha beundarlea af the alx reglenal 
accrediting aaaeclatlena, revealed that the herth Central and Warthwaat 
accrediting areaa were seat Invalvad. In fact, anly ti»e ethar reglenal 
asaeeUtlena nara repKesanted (Seuthern and Hew England) leaving the 
Middle Statea and Western units ifltheut a single Incidence iilthln their 
reglen. Three-flftha ef the surveyed InstltuUew ware wltheut reglenal 
accradltatlan and ware Invelved annually idth tha axeeptlen ef twe 
years (1969-70 and 1972-73). 

Medal Inatltutlan 
The wr<fi V f araer f eur-yaar cellege weald have T)egun eparatlng aa 
a twa-year Inatltutlan beginning alth the 1969-70 er 1972-73 The 
hypathatlcal InstltuUen weuld have been under church centrel and weuld 
net have been ragienally accredited. The tranaferaed cellege weuld have 
had an aqual chance af being lacatad In ana ef five atotea and en Its 
caapua aauM have baen between 100-299 ■« •«* attending elaaaaa 
an the seaester acftdaalc calendar ayste*. 
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SuMMory and C«nelusi«n 
Th« putptso •t this 9urv«y was t« provide data an the annual 
number and lecatlen ef feur-year Instltutlens that beeaMe tue-year 
celleges durine the 25 year peried ef 19*6-^9 threu«h 1972-73. Uther 
descriptive Inetitutienal data reperted included a braakdenn ef the 20 
affected institutlene by tfpe ef centrel, type ef student berty, 
enrellwent categery, acade«lc calendar, and regienal accreditatien. 
This Inf ormtion was reported f ros the annual issues of the USOS 
Bducation Directory . Higher Bduo^Uoii. A lack of professional »iritin«s 
related to the topic of aosdeidc dsll«a*»tlon to a two-year eoUege 
level was pointed out in the literature revies. Mo attespt was ■ade to 
detersine or analyse , fros the data, factors that contributed to ihe 
doHnwued extension of thosetestitutions* 

Less than one institution (.8) annually soueht an aeadeaic 
shortening during the period of the surveyt no sore than four institutions 
in a given year sought such a status. Eleven of the 20 revised collsges 
had undergone their transforation in the last five-year period (1968- 
69 through 1972-73), but no trend was represented since eight other 
eases occurred in the four-year period of 1956-57 through 1959-60. 

In conclusion, then, it would be erxoroneous to stats that four- 
yssx eellegss, for whatever reasons or purposes, have displsysd s pattsm 
ef willingnsss to rsconstituts theasslves as two-yMtr eollsges. Xt can 
be said that thogiiastitutioBs that did undergo a doinmsrd shift in 
acadasie preeraa were aors llk«ly to have been utdsr ehurok-r^Uted 
auspicss, enrolled between 100^299 Mn and wbsm on a eoedueational 
easpus, operated on the seaester calsndar systes, wad were not 
jMgicnally accredited. 
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° In 1971 th« lOMstiCMus Gtfnasl* CoMdsttlon on Ulehwr liduoftUon 
lMtt«d NtM Dtpr— ion In HUhT Bduotloo i A Study of FiwmeUl 
Co nditions at ftt CoUogwi and OniveiJnltloe in which it mm foro^leted 
that tuo-thlxda of all indtitutions of higherlMtmine In this eountiy 
Ntr* alraady In finanolal difficulty or t»«t« haadod in that dlz«etlon« 

In tha sprine of 1973* Earl Chait conduetad a datailad follow- 
up of L.M •aa:ll«r data on which that iiro^tion waa baaad. Chait found 
that tha Majority of tha elosaly atudiad iaatiiutiona had aanaead to 
aseapa or avoid sarloua financial trouhlaa in tha pravioua two yaars V 
Ineraaains thalr uaa of coat-control Maauroo to an "axtraordinary daeraa*** 
Ha continuad, howovtr, ti»t thoaa raaulta, on Ulanea, wora ^ no naaaa 
optiaisUe and that tha futura of auch inatltutiona would bo ahapod 
ineraaainsly %y ovonta **outoido tha oaapus and boyoad ita controlt**^? 

In a follow-up of a study conducted during tha aiuMr of 1970 

for tha AsaoeUtion of Aaarican Collagaa (eonpoaad of oaarly 900 naabars 

with ?TaU ov«r half bains aaall, four-yaar, non-pubUc asionally 

aeeradited inatltutiona), Willlaa V. Jallaaa raportad that aora than 

100 private coUagoo and univarsitiaa had axhauatad thalr liquid aaaata 

and ware hovaring on tha brink of financial diaaatar. Ha raportad that, 

aaaunine that tha coll«eae continued thalr pxeatfit level of operation, 

and that their def Icita continued to be the aaae, a total of 25^ aurveyed 

inatltutiona would be eligible for bankruptcy within 10 yeexa or by 1961 • 

By extxapolaticn, then, 365 of the 762 aeaber collegea wtoild fall into 

18 

^t category baaed on conpazable retuma froa 507 collegea* 

A January, 1972 report fjoon the Asaociation of Aaerican Collegea 
reflected that the annual growth rate of undergnkduate enrollaents at 
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prlvate Institutions has been steadily shrinking<»-from 3»6 per cent 

* between 1965^ to 0.5 per c«it between 1969-70 and 1970-71— at the 

same time the growth rate in the public sector has been rising. The 

Carnegie Commission indicated in a report that the growth rate declined 

even farther (0.2 per cent) for the 1971*72 year. Individual states^ 

or regions may defy those averages » but there is little doubt that 

19 

psdvate enrollments are deteriorating on a national level. The . 
proportion of private two-year college enrollments » to the overall 
totals has also dropped sharply in the last several years and is about 
. 5 to 7 pw cent. However^ the actual number of students in private two* 

OA 

year institutions has more than doubled in the last I5 years. 

It is proposed here that a considerable number of small struggling 
non-public four-year institutions » regionally accredited or non-accredited ^ 
might salvage themselves from a potential doom redesigning their 
academic format to that of a two-year college, nany of the operating 
cost advantages of a downward shift are quite obvious but the extmt of 
the differences may noi be. At the University of Michigan, for example, 
a unit of study costs $1.73 at the upper-divisi<xi level .and $1.00 in the 

21 

freshman-sophomore years. Private colleges report similar cost figures* 

The lower cost of lower-division instruction should permit 
institutions to offer reduced tuition instead of setting rates over the 
average costs of a foiur-year curriculum. This would make such new two- 
year colleges more competitive in the recruitment of students. Hopefully, 
some of the savings tron lower operational costs would be used to step- 
up available financial aid to compensate a larger portion of the studmt 
^ body. 
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Currently many private junior colleges (of ithlch there are alxmt 
2U0 split nearly evenly between Indepmdent and church-related control) 
provide 8ub-)]accalaureate degree and nm-degree lnstructl<m In a less 
eroHded learning environaent am a residmtlal campus* This could be 
better developed as an attractive alternative to a certain clientele of 
hi^ school graduates coaing from urban settings where the large nuaber 
of public-supported twcyear colleges are located* 

It would certainly serve well for state systeas of higher education, 
in aoae instances* to consider cot^tzaeting for educational services froa 
private two-year colleges -joather than build or expand .aaapises* 

Duplication of educational prognuM should be avoided wherein it 
Is feasible , and state rsB^bvoneaent for educational services provided 
by non-public Institutions is 'a reasonable approach* Cmtractual 
Instruction is already the practice In a nuaber of states for prof esslonal- 
graduate level studies* 

A chuige froa a four- to a two-year status obviously has soae 
built-in problms. Perhaps paraaount is the "prestige barrier*" Key 
adainistrators, in nany instances, will have to accept the full effects 
of Iteklnson's law in their operation* Decapitation of the upper^level 
studies will likely pocoapt the reassignaent or release of soae 
adalnistzatlve personnelt it will be no less true for faculty* 



I Instructors will have to give up their highly speciaUsed junior-senior 

classes and shift to huidllng dupUeate sections of introductory survey 
courses* In aetuaUty, som faeulty niJl no longar have coutms. to 
teaeh In the new cuxxieula. 
I Alnani wiU want to mtaln their identity with the Alaa Mater and 

I aight sense that ^Ir earned decrees will be tarnished or diluted. 
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Addltionally, extenal financial support for the xevaaped college will be 
^affected to the degree that constituencies like aluanl, private citizens, 
foundatlmis, and corporations accept the revised college fonat. Students 
■ay also voice opposition since the sudden disappearance of upper-division 
study Mill prompt nany of them to relocate to a second caspus* The large 
portion of ^vate four-year colleges, potentially Involved in a shift, 
are located in non-urban settings as are nost private two-year colleges* 

Savings in the conversicm to a two-year operation aij^t also result 
In a reduced need for. certain student services and related personnel, a 
decrease in the nuaber of higher echelon adainistrators, fewer faculty 
with advanced degrees that traditionally require a higher salary, and a 
decrease in the clerical and secretarial force. 

Many of the saall mn-pubUc four-year colleges actually function 
■uch like a two-year college now even though they aay not realize it, A 
hl^ attrlticHi rate of upperelassmn and saall enrollaents at that level 
would be indices to cheek. The academic caliber of many entering students^ 
at sone of the private institutions^ suggests that populati<m is better 
suited in an associate degree or vocatiooal-technical prograa. To be 
recognized also is the growing sentiaant that not everyone needs a four- 
year college degree. 

The viable option of converting to a two-year operation is not 
held out as a panacea for all financially troubled four-year private 
colleges. It is hoped, however, that soae will give consideration to a 
potential shift. The "testing of the water" with appropriate college 
constltutencies wouldc^ulckly give a baroaetic reading as to the level 
of support and feasibility for an Institutlotial downward transfer. 
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Table It Academic downward shift of former four-yeer inatitutione by academic 
year and location hy state, 1956-57 through 1972-73 

r 



56-57 57-58 58-59 59-60 63-6** 68-69 69-70 70-71 71-72 72-73 Totals 
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of student body, anrellm^t catogory, aondoiidc cali^tor, «id roglonal accrwlltaUon, 

19^57 through 19?2-73 



ChM«ifrl.tlo 56-57 5?-58 58>59 59^ 63^ 6S^9 6^-70 70>7l 71-72 72-73 Totals 



Typd of Contzol 
.paUlo 
liid«p«nd«iit 
dntrch-zolAtod 

0 

Type of Student Body 
aen 
woaen 

coeducational 

BnzoUaent Category 
under 100 
100.299 
300-499 
500-699 
7.00-799 
ov«r 1,000 



0 
0 
0 
0 



0 
0 
2 



0 
1 
1 



1 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 



0 
0 
3 



1 

0 
2 



1 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 



0 
0 

1 



0 
0 

1 



0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 



0 1 

1 1 

0 2 



0 
0 

1 



0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 



0 

1 

3 



1 
1 

0 
0 

1 
1 



0 

1 

0 



0 
0 

1 



0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 



0 

1 

0 



0 

1 

0 



1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 



0 

2 
2 



0 
0 
4 



1 

2 
0 

1 

0 
0 



0 2 

1 7 
0 11 



0 
0 
1 



0 

0 

1 

0 
0 
0 



2 

3 

15 



6 
7 
3 
1 

2 



Aoadealc Calendar 
aeaester 
trlaester 
quarter 



« 



Regional Accreditation 



Southern 
North Central 
New England 
Middle States 
Heetem 
Hooctfairest 
Mo regional 
aebreditation 



0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 



1 

0 

1 



0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 
1 



3 
0 
0 



1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 



1 

0 
0 



0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 



0 

Ocs, 

1 



0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 



4 

0 
0 



0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
3 



0 
0 

1 



0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 



1 

0 
0 



0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 



3 

0 

1 



0 
0 

1 

0 
0 

1 

2 



0 
0 

1 



0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 



13 
0 

5 



1 

3 

1 

0 
0 

3 
12 



«SftU not joravided in USOS IduoaUoo P^^Wtary for 1956-57 
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